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HENRY V. AS PRINCE OF WALES, TRYING 
ON THE CROWN. 


BY JOHN OALQOT HORSELEY. 
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MEMOIR OF HENRY CLARKE WRIGHT. 
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The following memoir has been drawn up from this 
excellent man’s autobiography just written under happy 
circumstances in the midst of some of the most beauti- 
ful scenery in the United Kingdoms. This autobiography 
is, we understand with great pleasure, likely to be 
published before long, and we are glad that we have 
been permitted to draw up this transcript of a most 
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interesting and valuable life from such authentic docu- 
ments, our only regret being that a spirit so truly 
Christian is about to leave our country before, as it 


seems to us, he has been sufficiently known to the | 


ublic. 
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in the presence of the dark, “bold, gloomy, frowning mountains | 


all around us, and under ‘the dome of blue sky, we run, we 
laugh, we drop down upon the heather, look down upon the 
flowers and grass, and up into that mysterious, unexplored con- 
cave above us, then up and seize hold of hands, and whirling 
round in a rapid dance, sing in the merry words of a = 





(1) We regret that from unavoidable circumstances these 
portraits must be delayed to our next number.—Ebs. 
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common to the children of Scotland, ‘ Here we go by jing-a-ring, 
by jing-a-ring—here we go by jing-a-ring—round about merry 
matanza !’ 

“ Dear Friend, I am glad no mortal eyes are upon me as I 
thus yield my whole heart up to glee with that dear child, with 
her bright, blue eyes, her rosy cheeks, her flowing hair, curling 
down her shoulders, her clear, merry voice, her joyous laugh, 
and her firm elastic step and graceful movements ; and so com- 
pletely am I a child in these sports that she seems entirely to 
forget the difference between us, the difference which age, size, 
and circumstances might suggest ; she simply looks upon me as 
a child and playmate, and talks to me as such. As to myeelf, 
I love that sweet child of five years old with an affection 
stronger than that which binds me to life. I love to feel her 
soft little hand in mine as we climb those hills and wander by 
| those lochs; and I look forward to a day, now so near, when 
shall no longer feel that soft hand in mine, nor hear that sweet 
voice mingling with mine, with a sinking and desolate heart. 

“T said, I was glad no mortal eyes were upon us in our 
merry sports. Why? Not that I find there is anything wrong 
or silly in this affection for a child, in thus throwing my whole 
; soul into her sports. No, heaven forbid that I should be 
ashamed of the best part of my nature. Dear Garrison, I know 
| that you will not despise nor ridicule fondness for such pure 
| and innocent communings with childhood. Iam not ashamed 
| that these lofty mountains and the bright sun should look down 
' on my sports with this child of nature. Why then should I 
| fear the eyes of my fellow-beings? We were all children once, 
| and should be so. still in simplicity, gentleness, and confiding 
affection, had not human customs and institutions educated our 
| childhood all out of us: Mortal eyes may jeer at such childlike 
amusements, but 1 glory in my capacity to join in and enjoy 
them. I am willing that the eyes of all the immortals should be 
on me and my ‘ wee darling’ in our rambles by dark lochs 
and over hills of heather, and see our dancing, and hear our 
song ‘round about merry matanza,’ for they would see nothing 
but joyous innocence in them, and would, methinks, sometimes 
be glad to join us.” 


Having made these abundant extracts, I will hasten 
to the memoir itself, being assured that the above 
glimpses into his beautiful spirit will only have filled 

the reader with a deeper interest for the subject of it. 
| In the year 1797, Seth and Miriam Wright, a worthy 
' couple, directly descended on both sides from the 
Pilgrim Fathers, lived in the state of Connecticut, at 
| the neat and beautiful village of Sharon, which stood on 
| the top of ‘a lofty and sterile chain of hills, whose base 
| was washed by the wild Indian river Housatonuck. 
| These good people, who inherited the religious faith of 
| their ancestors in its unabated severity, valued them- 
selves highly on being the lineal representatives of the 
| character and principles of the New England puritans. 
| The English nobles pride themselves on a descent from 
| the Norman invaders. Notless proud is the American, 
| Who traces his line from the staunch and severe Presby- 
| terian exiles, who sought freedom of opinion amid the 
| perils and hardships of a new land. 

' Miriam Wright was the mother of eleven children, 
the tenth of whom is our friend. Like the sons of all 
| the settlers in New England, Seth Wright had been 
| brought up to manual labour, and with habits of industry 
' and self-reliance. He was a farmer, and worked on 
his own land; and besides this he was ajoiner or builder 
| Of wooden houses, a trade in good estimation, and one 
of high importance in a scantily populated district, 
where houses and barns are built only of wood. 
| Seth Wright, housejoiner and farmer, was a man 
| Of substance and reputation, and his wife was in every 
sense of the word a worthy and true helpmate. Besides 
| enriching the house with eleven children—positive 
| Tiches these, in young America—she was skilled in all 
| the arts of domestic labour; and beyond the usual 
| domestic endowments, spun and wove the clothing of 
this numerous family. ‘the sons grew up, and trod in 
| the footsteps of their parents; and the family lived 
| together in plenty, and in.true affection, although the 
| Tule of the house was somewhat of the severest, the 
father having inherited, not only the religious opinions, 








but the inflexible, severe spirit of his Calvinistie an- 
cestors. The children, from their earliest infancy, were 
drilled into the doctrines and practices of that particular 
church ; every so-called religious ordination was scru- 
pulously adhered to—prayer, meeting-going, and the 
observances of fasts, and the sabbath, were made of such 
vital importance, that the omission of any one became 
acrime. As in the old sectarian families in Scotland, 
and the more primitive parts of England, all the 
marriages, births, and deaths of the family were re- 
corded in this‘sacred volume ; it had its own especial 
place, from whence it was lifted with the utmost solem- 
nity and reverence. Every morning, and morning and 
evening on every Sunday, was a chapter read ; chapter 
by chapter, till the whole of the scriptures, without any 
single omission, was gone through ; no word or comment 
were bestowed upon these family readings, it being 
believed that such were needless alike to the converted 
or to the unconverted. 

This rigid disciplinarian parent, although naturally 
of a joyous and cheerful turn of mind, was extremely 
stern and determined in the government of his children, 
especially of his sons. He never allowed any familiarity 
towards himself, nor a laugh nor merriment in his 
presence, nor were they allowed toaddress him with any 
pronoun, but solely by the important and authoritative 
word father, in which the stern ruler, rather than the 
tender parent, was understood. He was a strong-built, 
powerful man, and seen by his young son Henry, with 
all these attributes of strength and severity about him, 
attired in regimentals, with a cocked hat on his head, 
and a drawn sword in his hand, for he served in the 
Revolutionary war, the boy saw before him the embodied 
ideal of a warrior. There were, however, other character- 
istics of the man which failed not to make an equally 
deep, and certainly a much more beneficial, impression 
on the mind of the child. The father was strictly and 
severely just. 

At one time there was a great scarcity of corn; the 
utmost want prevailed through the whole district, and 
the only man who possessed plenty was Seth Wright. 
One morning a person came from ten miles’ distance to 
his house to purchase a bushel of corn; it was measured 
out, and put into the bag. Three dollars, or 12s., the 
customary price, was handed to him by the man. Seth 
Wright took it, and then returned 7s., saying that 5s 
would give him a just remuneration for his labour, and 
his conscience would not allow him to enrich himself 
by the distress of his neighbours. The boy Henry was 
present on this occasion, and deeply felt and admired 
the disinterested justice of his father; it impressed his 
mind with a deeper reverence and respect for him than 
all his religious observances had ever done. 

Whilst Henry was yet a little child, his family removed 
still further west, and into what was then a comparative 
wilderness. Not a house was in sight of their location, 
which was a farm of about 160 acres, half of which only 
were cleared. The nearest neighbour lived at a con- 
siderable distance, and all around them, excepting to- 
wards the north, they were hemmed in by the dark 
primeval forest. The house was of wood, and stood upon 
the banks of a beautiful little stream; to the east was a 
grove of huge pines, and beyond these lay the unbroken 
forest, extending up the side of a mountain, a mile high ; 
another mountain equally lofty, at the base of which ran 
the Otsego creek, hemmed them in on the other side. 
Nothing could be more secluded, and yet more beautiful, 
than this new home. The forest contained trees of the 
most magnificent growth, hemlock, pine, larch, sugar 
maple, and others peculiar to the native woods. At the 
distance of some miles lay scattered here and there 
the dwellings of other settlers, who had made small 
clearings, and lived in temporary houses of logs. The 
ambition of all settlers is, as soon as possible, to displace. 
the log hut for a framed house; and in these operations 
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the labours of Seth Wright, and four of his elder sons, 
who likewise followed the trade of house-joiner, were 
much in demand. Henry often went with them; he 
had many friends among the settlers, to say nothing of 
the delight which he expericnced in the wilderness, with 
its strange sights and sounds, 

At ten miles distance was Cooper’s-town, so called 
from the father of James Fennimore Cooper, who, at the 
close of the Revolutionary war, had come into possession 
of a vast tract: of land in Otsego, and here fixed his 
residence. ‘The situation of this town, or village as it 
was in those days, was extremely beautiful. It stood on 
the shores of the Otsego lake, which is about twelve 
miles long, and embosomed in mountains, and from the 
south end of which issues the Susquehannah river. 
Cooper's-town was the capital of the district, and nothing 
could equal the delight of Henry when allowed to go 
there with his father on business ; it was the only town 
he had any knowledge of, and the impression which it 
made on his mind can never be effaced. 

When he was five years old, a great and sorrowful 
event oceurred in the family. It was on a Saturday 
evening, the father had just returned from a week's 
absence. All sate at the supper table full of health and 
joy. Suddenly one of the sisters, a woman grown, 
exclaimed, in a voice of agony, gazing the while on the 
mother, “ Mother, what is the matter?” 

* Don’t be alarmed. All is well with me!” replied 
the mother, in a sweet and almost angelic voice. 

After that she never spoke, but being laid on her bed, 
died calmly and beautifully. Henry, whose heart was 
deeply attached to his mother, stood at the bedside, 
amazed and appalled at this strange mystery of death. 
He cried bitterly. Tlie neighbours came for miles 
round to offer consolation and help to bury her. One 
neighbour alone remained in the house to take charge of 
Henry, who was too young to attend the funeral; but 
though his heart was almost crushed by the sense of his 
desolation, he-brooded over his grief in silence. There 
is, however, hardly any affliction that does not bring 
with it its compensation: this came to the boy in the 
affection of his grown-up sister, who became to him a 
second mother; to her he opened his aching heart, and 
in return received sympathy and consolation. The 
mother was buried in asolitary place at the foot ofa cliff, 
in a grove of beech-trees, and this remained ever after a 
sacred place, and was often visited by him in after 
years. 

Before twelve months were over, the stern discipli- 
narian father brought asecond wife into the house, whom 
Henry was told to call mother. This was a- great 
difficulty to him ; it seemed to him a falsehood, for she 
was a stranger, and not his mother; it wasa hard lesson, 
more especially as she was a woman of a strong, un- 
broken temper. , But again the angel of affliction came 
companioned by the angel of mercy—the step-mother be- 
came the mother of three children, all girls, and these 
were links of love to the boy, and as sunbeams in his 
path, The greatest ‘happiness he had was in nursing 
and playing with these half-sisters ; it was joy to come 
home from school, because they were in his father’s 
house; and his step-mother grew fond of him because 
he loved her children ; so true is it that love, in any form, 
begets love. 

The three daughters of the first. wife, Henry's own 
sisters, were married away from home, and, in lack of 
female help, he became the domestic assistant of the 
step-mother ; all the younger boys, indeed, were em- 
pleved. more or less in indoor labour; but in spite of 

enry’s fondness for all kind of active bodily exercise, 


he found pleasure not only in being the nurse, but in 
cooking, spinning, weaving, milking, churning, chopping 
wood, and, in fact, being a help in the truest sense of 
the word. It never occurred to him that he was doing 
anything mean or servile, or derogatory to the dignity 





of his growing manhood. All he knew was, that as a 
boy, a son and a brother, he was useful, and every 
occupation became thus ennobling as well as delightful. 
No one laughed at him, or looked down upon him, 
because he performed menial or servile offices: he knew 
not, indeed, that they were considered so; to him they 
were services of love and helpfulness, and they could not 
degrade him. 

But his employments were not solely of a domestic 
kind; he attended, likewise, to the horses; yoked and 
drove the oxen, fed the cattle, and became so great an 
adept in their management, that he could always control 
them, and not only control, but he gained so singular 
an influence over some of them as almost to approach 
the miraculous. Morning and night he drove the cows 
to and from their pastures, and was the little shepherd of 
the flock which was allowed to wander about in the 
woods with a leader, wearing a bell ; nothing was more 
delightful to him than to hunt up his scattered flock, 
running and shouting, and hearing the echo of his voice 
amid the deep forests. 

Such a life as this, full of affection, activity, and 
usefulness, was sure to produce its results in a strongly 
developed moral and physical being. The boy stood | 
erect before God and man, and feared nothing; and the 
year, as it went round, brought with it its cheerful and 
ever-varying occupation. Indoors, or out of doors, the 
work was never done. Among other things in which | 
Henry prided himself, were mowing and reaping; and 
in these he excelled, and had such delight, that he worked | 
regularly at them with an elder brother, even after he | 
began his studies at College. There is something truly | 
Arcadian in the following passage, which we extract 
from the manuscript before us, in which our friend speaks 
of these pastoral labours :— 

“ The smell of new hay is more delicious and refresh- 
ing to me than the choicest perfumery in the world; 
and the sight of mowers mowing down a meadow in the 
dewy morning, and of children tossing the grass; or of | 
reapers reaping down harvest-fields, and binding up the | 
corn, is to me more picturesque and charming than the | 
sight of a gala or coronation day. I-love those rural 
scenes; 1 know what they are. . I have been: a part of | 
them myself, and I would rather go and jbe‘a part of | 
them again than be a mover in’ the proudest show of | 
the most sumptuous aristocracy and royalty on :earth. | 
I would rather know how to till the earth, and to mow | 
down a meadow, and reap down a harvest-field, than be 
an adept in all the gamesand the amusements that ever 
were invented for the pastime of the wealthy and the 
idle. Sincerely do I thank my. Maker for the desire to 
work, and for committing me in childhood to those who 
taught me.how to work, and to feed.and clothe myself 
by the labour of my own hands.” ; 

One ‘of the:pleasant events of this life of nature and 
labour was'the making of maple sugar in the woods. 
The farm of Seth Wright abounded with .the ‘sugar | 
maple, and all. the’ sugar which; the family consumed | 
was made by themselves ; there is something delight- | 
fully rural in the whole business, dnd we: can well 
understand why Henry took so much .pleasure’-in it. | 
In the early spring, when the,sap began to circulate, a 
place was sclected in the woods where a number of fine 
healthy. maple trees grew conveniently for the sugar | 
camp. The trees were tapped, and the sap conducted || 
by little spouts placed in the openings to the troughs; | 
from fifty to a hundred were thus tapped; the sap was | 
carried from the troughs in buckets or pails to some | 
central place and turned into hogsheads, or very large | 
troughs dug out of the trunks of trees like an Indian's | 
canoe. Not far off large kettles were swung on a sort 
of gallows, and here the sap was boiled over large fires 
which were kept burning day and night till the whole 
process was completed, which generally required three 








or four weeks. A little shed was built near the place of 
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boiling, where the children and persons attending the 
sugar-making could rest by day or night. 

The sugar camp was a most attractive place to Henry, 
not only on account of tasting sweet syrup and making 
candy, but because of the kind of life which was led 
there. He was often sent to carry provisions from home 
to the sugar-makers; he was proud of the trust thus 
confided in him, but, above all things, did he enjoy the 
spirit of the primeval forests. He loved to wander 
alone in them by night or by day—he loved to feel the 
gathering gloom of night settling upon them, and to 
feel himself shrouded in the blackness of darkness in 
the woods far from the footsteps of man. He had no 
terror; he would sit for hours by the fire alone, looking 
into the impenetrable gloom which seemed to wall him 
in, thinking of the wild beasts or the wild Indians that 
lived within those leafy solitudes; or he would look 
upward through the lofty tree tops to the moon and 
stars into the dark blue immensity above him, and in 
that silence and solitude impressions of God, of him- 
self, and his destiny were received into his soul, which 
were more cheering, exalting, and purifying than any 
lessons he ever received from any human teacher. 

His pleasures, however, were not all of this sublime 
character; he had great enjoyment in the acquaintance 
of many of the scttlers scattered about, and nothing 
pleased him more than to hear the old people tell sto- 
ries of Indian wars and massacres, and of ghosts and 
witches. At that time the central parts of New York 
| State were still covered by forests, in which lurked the 
| wild beast and the Indian; all the children of the set- 
| tlers grew up with more or less of hatred towards these 

unfortunate aborigines. Tales of Indian tomahawks, 

and scalping-knives, of Indian revenge, long-cherished 
| and terrible, of ambush and tortures, were in the 





mouths of all the mothers and nurses throughout the 
| settlement. 
| . In the summer season, companies of Indians of 
| Various tribes were constantly seen in that region, 
| hunting in the woods, fishing in the rivers and crecks, 
or wandering from house to house to sell their baskets 





and mocassins of deer skin. These Indians had great 
| dexterity in the use of the bow and arrow, and the 
| boys of the settlers learned from them how to make 
| and use them. Henry, although he had heard nothing 
|| about them except in connexion with tales of horror 
|| and bloodshed, had nevertheless no fear of them in 
|| actual life. To him they were always kind and trust- 
| worthy; he often also heard them tell of the cruelties, 
| murders, and outrages perpetrated on themselves by the 
| White settlers, and his sympathies were enlisted in 
their favour. Their warriors were grave and dignified 
men, and their wild, wandering life, and personal inde- 
pendence, filled his childish soul with a feeling of deep 
respect. 

This, however, was by no means a universal feeling ; 
wild beasts, Indians, and goblins furnished material for 
the fireside stories of the district. The principal nar- 
rator of such stories was an old crone called Aunt 
Huldah, who lived in a little log hut about half a mile 
from his father’s. This old woman was an implicit 
believer in witches and ghosts, and she perfectly 
revelled in stories about them. She sat in a low chair 
with her chin resting on her hands in the true attitude 
of the Mdrchen Frau, her head shaking with palsy, 

, and her eyes fixed on the huge blazing wood fire which 
| lit up the room, as if she drew her inspiration there- 
from. Often would she be telling her stories while the 
storm was howling without or the cold moon and 
stars shining in the frosty sky, and as she grew inte- 
rested in her own relation she grew perfectly eloquent ; 
her eyes became larger and wilder, and her head shook 
more rapidly. Aunt Huldah’s stories were calculated to 
produce a lasting impression; she told likewise of 
encounters with wild beasts in dark nights in the depths 
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of the woods, of hair-breadth escapes in dreary swamps 
and swollen rivers, of children which had strayed away 
from home and been lost and starved to death in the 
woods; and these naturally enough furnished excite- 
ment and interest tothe boy. Yet, however much they 
operated on his imagination, they did not deter him 
from rambling in the forest. He had a large black dog 
of a fierce and daring character, and in company with 
this faithful creature he feared neither Indian, wild 
beast, nor goblin. They two clomb the hills together, 
and pushed their way through swamps and thickets ; 
and, as might be expected, this daring and independent 
life produced as beneficial an effect on his character as 
on his physical frame ; he was bold, hardy and resolute, 
with a strength and activity of body scarcely to be sur- 
passed. 

Christ said, “Suffer little children to come unto me, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven ;” Henry Wright, 
whilst yet a boy, felt the truth of this, and acted in its 
spirit. Strong and bold as he was, and great as was 
the pleasure he took in an encounter with danger and 
difficulty, his best enjoyment was in the company of his 
little step-sisters ; his affection for them was intense ; 
he wandered with them about the home-fields, gather- 
ing for them fruits and flowers. Their soft and gentle 
natures wound themselves about his very soul, and 
called forth in him the beautiful spirit of self-sacrifice 
and love; proving the words of the divine Master to be 
true. 

School days came. The school was kept in an old 
log building open to the roof, with two little holes for 
windows, and a loose floor of unplaned boards which 
moved at every step. The house stood on the banks of 
a stream close by a dark grove of hemlock trees; it was 
very dreary and desolate, and enough to frighten any 
children out of their wits. But there was no choice; 
this was the only school of the district, and hither 
came all the children from far and near, both boys and 
girls, to be taught. Many strange things occurred; 
among the rest it happened one day, to the great asto- 
nishment of both master and scholars, that a huge 
black snake poked his head out of one of the many 
large holes in the floor, and drawing out his body two or 
three feet, lay calmly looking around him with his saga- 
cious eyes as if making his observations. As the black 
snake is harmless, although when irritated he is fierce 
in his demeanour, he was allowed to make his observa- 
tions in quietness; from this time he became a constant 
visitor; he lay coiled up on the floor by his hole with 
his head erected, and apparently listening with great 
satisfaction to the hum of the school. He was knewn 
amongst the children by the name of the learned snake. 

All ihe school influences were not good. At one 
time the master was a famous preacher among the 
Baptists ; he was called Elder Woolcot, and was re- 
nowned for his faculty in prayer. He prayed in the 
school, morning and evening, and the parents thought, 
therefore, that their children must be well taught. Be- 
sides praying, he drank, and his whisky bottle stood in 
a cupboard near his desk. The school-house was small, 
and the children were all within reach of his long 
pliable stick, which was of beech, and made hard and 
tough at the thin end by fire. The description of this 
sehool and its ruler remind me of Blake's words— 


* But to go to school in a summer morn, 
Oh, it drives all joy away ; 
Under a cruel eye out-worn, 
The little ones spend the day 
In sighing and dismay.” 


It was thus the master prayed in the school. He 
stood up in the middle of the room holding by his 
heavy chair. He was a large, strong-built man, with a 
broad face and small venomous eyes which glared from 
under shaggy eyebrows; he pushed his spectacles on 
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. the top of his head, and with his eyes open and fixed 
upon the children, and his terrible rod, which had been 
steeped in fire, brandished in his hand, he began his 
prayer by telling God what depraved little beings they 
were that stood trembling’all around him, and how they 
had more pleasure in wickedness than in goodness, and 
all the while his eyes were fixed on them with a 
drunken ferocity, and if any one happened to move or 
look askance, down came the long rod upon his devoted 
shoulders, and he would pray all the more vehemently 
that such hardened hearts might be converted. 

Henry’s father, who, as I have said, was himself a 
stern man, would never listen to complaints from his 
children about their treatment at school; in the school- 
house the teachers were the masters, and he whipped 
his children for complaining of ill-treatment at the 
master’s hands. This kept Henry silent under all his 
sufferings; but his sufferings made not the less impres- 
sion, and the master’s cruelties, under the guise of reli- 
gion, disgusted him with this sacred sentiment even in 
good men. 

Like the family of Hutchinson, the family of the 
Wrights were singularly musical. Of the twelve chil- 
dren who grew up to man’s and woman’s estate, there 
was but one who could not sing, and most of them 
played on various instruments. 

The father himself was a fine singer, and had a power- 
ful bass voice; the instruments played upon in the 
family were the flute, the bugle, the hautboy, the 
clarionet, the bassoon, the kettle-drum, and the violon- 
cello. These family concerts, as may be imagined, were 
of the most delightful character. 

At eight years old Henry attended a singing school, 
and was remarkable for his beautiful voice, and the ease 
and rapidity with whioh he could read music; his voice 
was a clear contralto, and he very early learned to play 
on the flute; at the age of thirteen he frequently accom- 
panied his elder brothers to play in the military band, 
on parade days, for which he alone received two dollars 
a-day. 

At this time the wars of Napoleon were convulsing 
Europe, and exciting a world-wide attention. Henry’s 
father was a Federalist, and sided with England against 
the conqueror; the elder brother, who had the manage- 
ment of the farm while the father was from home on 
his house-building expeditions, was a determined De- 
mocrat, and upheld Napoleon in all his usurpations 
and overturnings. When they were together many 
warm debates took place on these subjects, and Henry, 
who had from his earliest childhood a martial tendency, 
sided with his brother and triumphed in the victories 
of Napoleon and the overthrow of the old dynasties. 
The daring energy of the conqueror fired the heart of 
the boy, and in idea he too was a warrior, leading on 
his army to battle and victory. Histories of war and 
conquest were then the aliment of his mind. He was 
intensely interested in the contests between the Indians 
and his Puritan forefathers, as well as in the events of 
the revolutionary war which severed America from the 
mother country ; for this reason it was perhaps that he 
enjoyed so greatly the pomp and show of those parade 
days, when, with his fife to his mouth, he took his stand 
by his brother's side, and blew forth the martial airs 
which had so infinite a charm for him. 

Whilst I am speaking of Henry Wright’s boyish 
love of martial glory, and his great admiration of 
Napoleon, I may mention the. singularly striking 
resemblance there is in the outline of the head, and 
particularly in the formation and expression of the 
lower part of the face, to the busts and portraits of Na- 
omepr So striking indeed is this resemblance, as to 

ve excited general attention on the continent, and 


among military men, to whom Napoleon’s living coun- 


been familiar. 
(To be continued.) 
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PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 





XI. — Depvenpence or Lire upon Foop. 


(Continued from p. 58.) 


As in Plants, so in Animals, the development of the | 
bodily structure is the first or original source of the 
demand for Food. From a germ, too minute to be seen 
without a microscope, is to grow up the gigantic 
Elephant or the mighty Whale; and for this growth 
various materials are required, which the Food must | 
supply, or the process must cease. The demand for | 
Food hence created is nowhere more remarkable than in 
the class of Insects; in which the young animal, when 
it comes forth from the egg, is less advanced in its | 
development, and is of smaller bulk in proportion to its | 
adult size, than the young of most other animals with | 
which we are familiar, at the time of their coming into 
the world. The larva or caterpillar of the common | 
Silk-worm weighs, when hatched, about 1-100th of a | 
grain; but when the caterpillar is full grown, it weighs 
about 95 grains, or 9,500 times its original weight. 
The increase is yet greater in other caterpillars, as that 
of the Goat-Moth, which weighs, when full grown, no | 
less than 72,000 times as much as when it crept out of | 
the egg. The bodily fabric is thus constructed at the | 
expense of the nutritive materials supplied by the | 
leaves upon which these caterpillars feed; and as these | 
materials form but a small part of the entire substance | 
of the leaves—far more being rejected by the caterpillar | 
as indigestible,than that which is retained within its body 
as aliment—it is obvious that the voracity of these Insect | 
larvee, when they are developed in large numbers, must | 
have a very important influence upon vegetation. We | 
recognize their wholesome control in the restraints they 
impose on the multiplication of some of our rankest | 
weeds. The Nettle, which scarcely any beast will | 
touch, supports fifty different species of Insects; but for | 
which check it would speedily annihilate all the plants | 
in its neighbourhood. And those larvee which feed | 
upon decaying animal matter are no less useful as 
scavengers, in removing that which would otherwise | 
become increasingly offensive and injurious. It is a | 
common idea that the appearance of “maggots” in | 
meat, cheese, etc., is the cause of the taint which is 
always found when they present themselves ; but it is | 
just the contrary, for the odour caused by the com- 
mencing decay is that which guides the parent-insect 
to the deposition of its eggs in situations where its | 
offspring will find congenial nourishment, and where | 
they will exert a beneficial influence, by re-converting | 
into living structure much that would otherwise pass | 
into utter decay, and by thus diminishing, if not entirely 
checking, the noxious effluvia that would be given off | 
during the process. That this is the true account of | 
the cause of the appearance of maggots in tainted meat, _ 
etc., we have a curious proof, in the fact that the Flesh- 
fly has been known to lay its eggs in the fleshy petals 
of the Stapelia, or carrion-flower, which has a similar | 
disagreeable odour, although the vegetable substance is 
not adapted for their nourishment. The voracity of 
these larvee is enormous; and the rapidity of their 
growth and complete development most wonderful. 
They have been found to increase in weight as much as 
two hundred times in the course of a single day ; and a | 
few days are sufficient for them to go through all their | 
stages of growth and transformation, and to produce | 
another generation. Hence Linneeus made the asser- | 
tion, which (however strange it may at first sight | 
appear) is based on actual observation and calculation, 
that three Flesh-flies and their immediate progeny 
(each female giving birth to at least 20,000 young) 
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would devour the carcase of a dead horse with greater 
celerity than a Lion could accomplish the same feat. 

These destructive propensities of the larvee of Insects, 
however, are not always restrained within such limits 
as to be useful toMan. Some of the most common and 
destructive pests to the farmer are the larve of the 
Cockchafer and of the Elater or Skip-jack Beetle (which 
last is known in its imperfect state as the Wire-worm) ; 
these live entirely beneath the ground, and devour the 
roots of corn, grass, etc.; and they are especially dis- 
posed to multiply, when the Rooks and other birds, by 
which they are naturally kept in check, are foolishly 
destroyed by the farmer. Of the destruction caused by the 
voracious operations of other larvee above ground, no in- 
stances that have occurred in this country have been more 
remarkable than the loss of almost their entire turnip 
crop, which the farmers in some parts of England (espe- 
cially in the southern and eastern counties) suffered a 
few years ago. The parent-insects were seen buzzing 
over the fields, and depositing their eggs on the plants, 
which they do not themselves use as food; and in a few 
days all the soft portions of the leaves were destroyed, 
and nothing was seen over entire fields of what had 
been previously a luxuriant vegetation, but the withered 
and blackened stalks, like skeletons on a battle-field, 
marking the extent of the devastation. 

In most of these cases of extremely rapid growth, 
the necessity for food is so constant, that death takes 
place if it be withheld for even a single day ; and the 
same is observable, though to a less extent, in 
all young animals, which show a closer dependence 
upon a regular supply of aliment, than is manifested by 
adults of the same species. Hence, if children and 
adults be shut up altogether, and be deprived of food, the 
youngest will usually perish first. The Italian poet 
Dante has given a terrible picture of such an occurrence, 
in his account of the imprisonment of Ugolino and his 
children. 

But we do not usually find that in Animals, as in 
Plants, the greater proportion of the food taken in 
during the period of growth becomes permanently 
incorporated with the bodily fabric; so that the same 
materials continue to form part of it from its first de- 
velopment to its final decay. Were this the case, a very 
much smaller portion of food would be required 
by the growing Animal, than we find to be really 
necessary. ‘Thus, a child who requires a pound of 
solid food per day, or 365 pounds in a year, may not 
| increase in weight during that time more than 10 
pounds; so that the proportion of that food which has 
been actually retained in his body, and which has con- 
tributed to its development, is really quite trifling when 
compared to the whole. What, then, are the sources of 
demand for the large remainder? And what are the 
sources of demand in the adult Animal, which, although 
it has attained its full bulk (instead of continuing to 
increase without limit, like the tree), still requires 
nearly the same supply? In answering these questions, 
we shall have to refer ‘to explanations which have been 
already given; and to avoid needless repetition, the 
general facts only will be here recapitulated. 

In the first place, then, a continual decay is taking 
place in the fabric of Animals, as a necessary conse- 
quence of its peculiar chemical composition. This decay 
is more rapid in the softer tissues than in the harder, 
and at high temperatures than at low (vol. i. p. 297). 
The products of this decay are carried off in great part 
by the process of respiration, and in part by other 
channels of excretion : but to repair its effects, a fresh 
supply of food will be required; and the demand thus 
created will of course be proportional to the amount of 
Animal tissue which needsreplacement. Hence, in the 
cold-blooded Animal, the temperature of whose body is 
dependent upon that of the surrounding air or water, 
the demand for food originating in this source will vary 











with the temperature; and thus we find that Frogs, 
Snakes, etc., which take a large amount of food during 
the summer, can endure a long abstinence from it in 
the spring and autumn, and pass the whole period of 
their torpidity without needing any fresh supply—even 
though that torpidity be prolonged (as it has been, for the 
sake of experiment, by the artificial cold of an ice-house) 
for years instead of months. And when certain warm- 
blooded Animals pass for a time into the condition of 
cold-blooded, as in hybernation,—the temperature of 
their bodies being no longer maintained at a high fixed 
standard, but sinking with the air even nearly to the 
freezing point,—we find that they can endure a similar 
deprivation of food (vol.i. p.159). Hence, the renova- 
tion of those parts of the Animal fabric that are subject, 
from their peculiar constitution, to continual decay, is 
a.source of- demand for food, which, in Man and other 
warm-blooded Animals that do not hybernate, is con- 
stant in all states of the system. The union of Nitrogen 
with Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Carbon, in most of the 
Animal tissues, gives them a much greater tendency to 
decay than that which exists in most of the Vegetable 
structures; for it is a general fact in Chemistry, that 
substances into which Nitrogen largely enters are pecu- 
liarly unstable in their character, or liable to have their 
composition changed by slight causes. And we find, 
moreover, that avery large proportion of the Animal 
fabric is made up of soft tissues, which, on account of 
the large quantity of water they contain, are much 
more liable to decay than the denser and drier parts of 
the fabric. The bones, the hair, aad the nails, are the 
most durable parts of the human t 3dy; and these form 
but a small part of it, when comp: red with the mass of 
softer substances which the bones protect, or with which 
they are enclosed. In the Tree, on the other hand, the 
soft tissues of the leaves and flowers constitute but 
a very small part of the entire mass; the greatest part 
being composed of the woody structure, which, when 
placed in circumstances not unfavourable to its pre- 
servation, is among the most durable of all organized 
substances. Hence we see why this continual decay 
should be a much more important source of the demand 
for food in the Animal than it is in the Plant; the 
composition of the Animal tissues rendering them 
more prone to it; and the larger proportion of soft 
tissues in their fabric giving increased activity to the 
process. 

But, secondly, there are two parts of the Animal 
fabric, constituting in the higher animals a very con- 
siderable proportion of the whole, which are subject to 
a decay that is proportional to the use that is made of 
them; these are, the Muscular flesh, and the substance 
of the Nerves. There is strong reason to believe, as 
already stated (vol. i. p.298), that every operation of 
the Animal powers of sensation, thought, emotion, 
reason, will, etc., involves the death and decay of a 
certain amount of the Nervous tissue; and that every 
exertion of mechanical! force, however trifling in degree, 
involves a like change in the substance of the Muscles. 
Hence we find that the demand for Food bears a close 
relation to the activity of these Animal functions ; so 
that a diet which would be superfluous and injurious to 
an individual of inert bodily and mental habits, is suit- 
able and beneficial to one who is leading a life of con- 
tinual exertion; and this difference manifests itself in 
the wants of the same individual who makes a change 
in his habits,—the indolent man acquiring an appetite 
by vigorous exertion, and the active man losing his 
disposition to hearty feeding by any cause that keeps 
him from his accustomed exercise. We see precisely 
the same contrast between Animals of different tribes, 
whose natural instincts lead them to different kinds of 
life. The Birds of most active flight, and the Mammals 
which are obliged to put forth the greatest efforts to 


obtain their food, need the largest and most constant.’ 
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supplies of nutriment; but even the least active of 
these classes stand in remarkable contrast with the inert 
Reptiles, whose slow and feeble movements are attended 
with so little waste, that they can sustain life for weeks 
and even months, with little or no diminution of their 
usual activity, without a fresh supply of food. In the 
state of hybernation, however, the torpidity of the 
former is almost as profound as that of the latter; and 
the nearly complete suspension of all the operations of 
the Nervous and Muscular systems together, under the 
influence of the winter cold, occasions a corresponding 
suspension in the decay of their substance, and conse- 
quently in the demand for food arising from that cause. 

For the renovation of those*parts of the body, then, 
which have suffered from decay, whether that decay be 
the simple and necessary result of the action of Oxygen 
on organized substances in general, or whether it be the 
consequence of the peculiar changes taking place in the 
Nervous and Muscular systems as a condition of their 
activity, a continual new development of tissue must take 
ee: and this is effected by processes of the same 

ind as those which are concerned in the first building- 
up of the fabric. Hence, however strange the statement 
may appear, the growth of the body never ceases, al- 
though its increase has a limit; for, during the whole 
period of life, a continued growth or new production 
must take place to compensate for the continual decay. 
In youth the growth is more active than the decay ; and 
the bulk of the body increases up to a certain point. 
When this limit kas been attained, the adult fabric 
having been developed, the processes of growth and decay 
remain for a time nearly balanced ; so that little increase 
or decrease takes place for a long period. As years 
advance, however, the waste or decay of the body goes 
on more rapidly than its renovation; and the fabric 
gradually loses its once fair proportions, and shrinks 
into the attenuated and decrepid form of extreme old 
age. 
Now, in the growth of the Animal fabric, an im- 
mense number of operations are involved, some of which 
we may hereafter trace; but it is a fact as general in the 
Animal as we have seen it to be in the Vegetable king- 
dom, that, the more rapid the process of growth, the 
shorter is the duration of the fabric produced by it; 
and that the construction of the more permanent and 
elaborate parts is effected through the agency of others 
of simpler and more transitory character. The decay 
and fall of the leaves, which have been the instruments 
of obtaining and preparing the materials for the growth 
of the stem and branehes, is the type of many similar 
changes that are continually taking place in the Animal 
body, for the same purpose; the intcrnal parts, which 
are concerned in the preparation of the new matter 
otained from the food and in the conversion of them 
into living tissues, being in a state of change so con- 
stant as to present to us almost daily (if we could 
scrutinize all that is taking place within us) the very 
same phenomena, as we sce upon a larger scale and oc- 
cupying a longer period of time, in the shedding and 
renewal of the leaves of a vast forest. The active exer- 
cise of the Animal functions, involving as it does a 
greater activity of the Vegetative or nutritive opera- 
tions, thus creates another source of demand for food; 
since the very machinery (so to speak) which is con- 
cerned in its preparation and conversion into the Ani- 
mal fabric, is itself requiring continual renovation ac- 
cording to the use made of it. 

But there is another most important cause of demand 
for food amongst the higher Animals, which is totally 
distinct from the preceding, and which does not exist 
either amongst the lower Animals, or in the Vegetable 
kingdom. We have seen (vol. i. p. 159) that Mam- 
mals and Birds, and we may add, to a certain extent, 
Tnsects also, are able to sustain the heat of their bodies 
at a fixed standard, and thus to be independent of 





variations in external temperature. 
seen that they are enabled to do this by a process 
strictly analagous to the ordinary combustion of fuel; 
the Carbon and Hydrogen which has been supplied by 
their food, or which has been set free from their own 
bodies after having been employed for a time in the com- 
position of the living tissues, being made to unite with 
the Oxygen introduced by the respiratory process, and 
thus giving off the same heat as if the same materials 
were consumed in a furnace (vol. i. p.199). And it 
has been further shown, that the immediate cause of 
death in a warm-blooded Animal from which food has 
been entirely withheld, is the inability any longer to 
sustain the temperature which is requisite for the per- 
formance of its vital operations (p. 200). Hence we 
see the necessity for a constant supply of aliment in 
the case of warm-blooded Animals, for this. purpose 
alone ; and the demand will be chiefly regulated by the 
external temperature. When the heat is rapidly 
carried off from the surface by the chilling influence of 
the surrounding air, a much greater amount of Carbon 
and Hydrogen must be consumed within the body, to 
maintain its proper heat, than when the air is nearly as 
warm as the body itself; so that a diet which is appro- 
priate to the former circumstances is superfluous and 
injurious in the latter; and the food which is amply 


sufficient in a warm climate, is utterly destitute of || 


power to enable: the body to resist the influence of 
severe cold. This is a fact continually experienced ; 
both in the ordinary alternations of our own summer 
and winter ; and, still more remarkably, when the same 
individual is subjected to the extremes of heat and cold, 
in successively visiting the tropical and frigid zones. 
Thus we find that, in the Animal body, food is ordina- 
rily requiréd for five different purposes. first, for the 
original construction or building-up of the fabric. 
Second, for the renovation of that which is lost by its 
continual decay, even when in state of repose. 


stances, which are used-up in every exertion of the 
peculiar Animal powers. 


kind of aliment is required ; that, namely, which cor- 
responds in its chemical nature with the substance of 
the body itself; and this we shall call ¢issue-food. But 


for the last, the preferable materials are substances | 


containing no Nitrogen, but a large proportion of 


Carbon and Hydrogen; and these may be distinguished | 


as combustionfood. It will be shown in our next 
paper, of what fundamental importance this distinction 


is; the true economy of food being dependent upon the | 
proper adjustment of these two kinds respectively to | 


the wants of the bodily system. 
These wants are made known to us by the sensation 
of hunger, which prompts us to.take measures to satisfy 


them. Though we are accustomed to refer this sensation , 


to the stomach, yet there is good reason to believe that 
it is not so much connected with the empty state of 
that cavity, as with the demand for nourishment exist- 
ing in the body generally. Thus it has been found 
that the attempt to allay its pangs, when food has not 
been obtainable, by filling the stomach with substances 
not capable of affording nourishment, is only successful 
for a time; the feeling soon returning with increased 
violence, and continuing until the wants of the system 
are supplicd. It is extremely important to bear in 


mind this fact; because the disregard of it is one of | 
the most common causes of that injury, which a large | 


proportion of those who live in plenty are continually 


doing to themselves, by taking into the stomach much | 
more than the system requires. The quantity of food — 
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We have further | 








Third, | 
for the replacement of the Nervous and Muscular sub- | 


Fourth, for the frequent | 
renewal of the parts concerned in the reception of the | 
food, and in its application to tii: purposes just named, | 
And Fifth, for the supply of the materials of the heat- | 
producing process, by which the temperature of the | 
body is kept up. For the first four of these, the same 
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which is really necessary for the wants of the body, is 
less than that which, when hastily eaten, is required to 
satisfy the appetite ; forit is only when the digestive 
process has commenced, that the system feels that its 
wants are being supplied; and the old precept of 
“leaving off with an appetite” has, ticrefore, like many 
other wise old saws, a good philosophical foundation. 
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THE SQULi.1-S LAMENT. 
BY W. C. BENNETT. 


TuEsE times—let knaves and radicals delight in them—I sing 

The good old times—the golden days when George the Third 
was king ; 

When change was never talked about, except by Whigs for place ; 

When uot a radical dared show ’mongst gentlemen his face ; 

When “ our glorious constitution” was not a butt for wit, 

But was toasted without asking what it was with “ Pilot” Pitt. 

| To see how Tories ruled the roast was then a happy sight, 

|| Then gentlemen were sure of place, and everything was right; 

But place or pension, now, alas! we're sure of no such thing, 

As we - in the good old times, when George the Third was 

ing. 


When demagogues then preached reform and all their horrid 


stu 
To call them thieves and Jacobins was answer held enough ; 

No honest country gentleman had need to task in vain, 

|| For arguments that wouldn’t come to prove them wrong, his 


brain ; 
Oh those were blessed times—the jail, the pillory, the fine, 
| Proved Bishops all as pure as Paul—the Tory rule divine ; 

No Times with awful leaders then our party thundered down, 
No Punch then made us week by week the laugh of every clown; 
Ah, fools of title now from all no old respect can wring ! 

Ah, = 4 times, it was not so when George the Third was 
ing 

What does one gain by talking now of altar and of king ? 

If one now cry “ No Popery !” alas, what will it bring? 

Ah, Protestant and placeman still in those good times were one, 

And he who deepest damned the Pope the best promotion won ! 

Fierce bigot hate in those good times met favour, not disgrace, 

Dissent was then a blessed bar across the path to place ; 

It’s almost now enough to make a man his Church forswear, 

To see how Papists gain the loaves and fishes every where— 

To see them get what we so want, a Churchman’s heart must 


wring— 
Ah, Popery and want were one when George the Third was 
in 


Alas! alas! for titled fools where is the old respect ? 

Now knaves, alas! however high, no reverence must expect ; 

| Coats-of-arms are at a discount, and Norman blood’s the scorn 

| Of men who work—low men, who but to drudge for us were 


| born. 
Instead of being bowed to as the porcelain of earth, 
One now is forced at least to show some mind and moral worth ; 
Mechanics’ Institutions are up in every town, 
| On hustings and at vestries mere tradesmen talk us down ; 
Ah, we'd no need of character, and sense, and all that thing, 
When Tory votes and rank were all—when George the Third 
wis king! : 
And stil] as year goes after year, we’re shouldered to the wall, 
| ‘Till scarce a single good abuse we nowour own can call; 
Emancipated Catholics—the Test Acts all laid low— 
Our snug old pocket Boroughs all struck from us at a blow; 
And last and worst—ah, worst of all !—the blessed Corn Laws, 
meant 
| To swell from others’ earnings our rent-rolls, from us rent ; 
And pensions too, and sinecures, their fate will be the same, 
And men they won’t allow us long to rate below our game ; 
Ah, poachers by the thousand we sent to jail, nor heard 
A word about their ruin, in the days of George the Third ! 


| The devil take immortal Boz, and Jerrold too to boot, : 
Who make us think the poorest man a brother, not a brute— 
|| A plague on Colonel Thompsons, on Cobdens and on Brights, 
On Foxes andon Elliotts, who prate of poor men’s rights ; 
Your Howitts and your Martineans—a pest on all, I say, 

© preach to rank its duties in their unpleasant way ; 





Alas! alas! the Quarterly, and Croker, and abuse, 

That put such down in good old times are now of little use ; 
And good will on, in spite of us, and mind, and all that thing— 
Ah, a old times, it was not so when George the Third was 


ing! 
eerie one 


A WEEK ON THE RIVERS OF NORFOLK. 
BY SILVERPEN. 


Part THE SEconpD. 


Tue sands hereabouts are exceedingly dangerous. 
Some of them are doubtless of very ancient elevation. 
The Hasborough sand, north of Yarmouth, shows its 
former clevafion above the level of the ocean by the 
number of the grinders of elephants found there during 
the last century. Yet with this strong tidal influence 
in the amassment of vast deposits of sand, the encroach- 
ment of the sea is visible along the full extent of the 
coast. Years before geology had become a science, and 
men merely wondered and surmised where they now 
investigate and ratiocinate, many of the then scientific 
conjectured that Britain had not always been insular, 
but had formed a north-western portion of Europe. 
Verstegan, who published his “ Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence,” in Holland, at about the close of the 
sixtecuth century, mentions the fact as one of certainty ; 
as if some light of modern geological science had already 
shone upon studies of the learned. An eminent geolo- 
gist and antiquarian, the late Mr. Woodward, was of | 
opinion, that in an early geological age Britain was 
joined tothe continent, and that in the part now covered 
by the German Ocean, lying between Norfolk and Hol- 
land, there existed extensive fresh water lakes sur- 
rounded by vast forests, the trunks of whose trees are to 
this day found embedded in the alluvial soil, particularly 
on the sea-coast about Brancaster; and that these forests 
were inhabited by herds of deer and oxen is apparent 
from the bones and horns found in their stratum. 
“These remains,” he further says, in his Synoptical || 
Table of British Organic Remains, “ of the submarine 
forests of our eastern coast are found in the greatest | 
perfection on the beach at Palling in Norfolk; these | 
are bouldered fragments strongly impregnated with the 
oxyde of iron, the pores and fibres remaining perfect. 
That this county is situated on the great chalk for- 
mation which is the substratum of all Europe is evident, 
whilst we can further see that this extensive marine 
deposit, emerging from the waters of the ocean, became 
inhabited by herds of elephants, together with the mas- 
tadon, hippopotamus, and other tenants of the forest. 
It seems this chalk was subsequently disrupted, sepa- 
rating this country from the continent, at the same 
time forming the valleys of East Norfolk and the drain- 
age of the county. From the number of grinders of 
elephants found on the oyster bed of Hasborough, we 
are warranted in concluding that upwards of five hun- 
dred animals were deposited in that limited space. 


| This bank was discovered in 1820, and during the first 
| twelve months many hundred specimen of the molar 


teeth of elephants were destroyed by the fishermen, who 
were amused by breaking them; their wonder being 
excited by the.grinders separating into laminz. Off the 
Knole sand was dredged up, some years ago, the finest 
tusk of an elephant that this country has produced ; it 
measured nine feet and a half along its curvature, and 
weighed ninety-seven pounds.” 

It was a lovely morning, and the sea unusually calm 
for a coast against which, even in slight gales, the ocean 
beats with iron waves. Clearing the passage between the | 
Holm and Barnard Sands, we passed the spot of one of 
Van Tromp’s disastrous defeats during the Civil Wars. 
The villages that stand at intervals along the low cliffs 
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of Suffolk were once situated far inland. One that, 
some centuries ago, possessed a weekly market, contains 
now only two houses, and the whole parish of but an 
acre or so of land. The village of Cove Ales, pointed 
out by the pilot, was once a considerale fishing town, 
possessing a most magnificent church, the ruins of 
which yet attest its former grandeur. It was the birth- 
place of John Bale, the celebrated Carmelite friar, and 
author, amongst other works, of “ Jllustres Majoris 
Britannie.” By mid-day we lay to off Dunwich ; our 
jolly-boat, as it went in to shore, sweeping over the foun- 
dations of the engulphed city. At this place the en- 
eroachments of the sea are seen in their wonderful 
extent ; for now a mean village of about forty houses, 
and a few ruins, are all that is spared of a royal city — 
the city of Saxon kings and prelates, and the early 
bishops’ see of Angles, possessing a mint and royal 
chace. The latter is now entirely covered by the ocean, 
though remnants of its gigantic oaks are thrown upon 
shore after a storm. It extended about seven miles out 
into the present sea; church after church has been swept 
away, and the graveyards tumbling downwards and 
exposing the relics of the dead. About 1677 the sea 
reached the market-place, suddenly overwhelming that 
and the great church, since which time the engulpl- 
ment has gone on piecemeal. The few remaining houses 
stand upon a cliff of some height, though of so friable 
and loose a soil as to be pervious to land springs, and 
no protection against the actions of the tides. Land 


springs are the great destroying agent of these eastern 
shores ; week-by week the cliffs round Cromer in Nor- 
folk are undermined and swept away; and it is not 
improbable that in another seventy years, or less, the 
great eastern valleys of Norfolk will be once more filled 
by the ocean tides. 


It is almost a matter of absolute 
certainty, unless art can raise some barrier of defence. 

After we had rambled about the ruins of Dunwich, 
and seen the relics of the last of its splendid churches, 
we returned on board to dinner, after which the anchor 
was heaved, and the sails set to the north. We passed 
some few cobles going out to the fishing stations. They 
are chiefly manned by a half-agricultural population, 
who after the fishing season draw their boats on shore, 
and turn to the business of the spade or plough. Ina 
great agricultural county like Norfolk, the times of 
wheat sowing and marsh drainage are those that require 
the full strength of the population. Till the Reformation 
the fisheries of Britain gave employment to a great 
portion of its people, and looking at the decayed villages 
and towns along its whole extent of sea-coast, one would 
be led to believe in a decrease of population. But the 
staple food of a Catholic people was fish; to procure 
this in sufficient quantities necessarily employed large 
bodies of men, who by reason of their importance were 
bound together, by peculiar privileges, into guilds und 
corporate bodies. Scarcely a monastery or abbey but 
had its fishing-house upon the nearest coast; or else 
traded largely with these privileged and, often, wealthy 
companies. 

We passed Lowestoft, with its pretty hanging gardens 
on the ness towards the sea; next Yarmouth, and just 
as the moon had risen to its full the anchor was cast off 
Caister beech. The coast here is as unbroken as the 
opposite shores of Holland. On the side nearest the 
sea it is covered with little heaving patches of furze ; 
whilst inland it offers a great extent of marshes, that in 
winter is mostly overflowed. Though there was little 
of the picturesque in sand banks, and scanty vege- 
tation,—for even the few trees spread their branches 
inland,—we landed upon Caister beach not only with 
curiosity, but interest. This Caister (Castrum), as its 
name bes’ 8, was a Roman station, and supposed 
summer camp to that of Burgh on the opposite shore of 
this northern branch of the estuary of the Gariensis. 
It was probably merely an earthwork (stiva), as no 





remains of walls are on record, though Roman imple- 
ments and urns have been found at different periods, 
But Caister owes its memorable associations to Sir John 
Fastolf, the owner and builder of its castle, and the pro- 
totype from whence Shakspeare is said to have drawn 
his famous Sir John. Some of the early editors of 


Shakspeare affirm that the original name was Oldcastle, | 


but changed into Fa.staff at the suggestion of Queen 
Elizabeth. As far as books may be evidence, there 
seem few points of similarity between the original and 
copy; yet possibly minute peculiarities in the cha- 
racter of the real Sir John may have been matter of 
verbal tradition in the time of Shakspeare, though lost 
to the next age. The real Sir John fought at Agincourt 
with memorable bravery, was seneschal of Normandy 
under the Duke of Bedford, and led the celebrated 
battle of the “ Herrings ;” still he did fly from the field 
of Pataie amidst the panic of the whole English army 
in their superstitious dread of the supposed spiritual 
prowess of Joan of Arc. In this, at least, was some 
foundation for the poet's witty satire in the fourth act 
of Henry the Sixth, and even the matter of the sack 
may not have been wholly imaginary, even when allow- 
ance is made for an author’s exaggeration. 

For his share in the disasters of this battle, Fastolf 
was deprived of the garter; but his character for cou- 
rage and ability was so well established that it was 
soon restored, and he was preferred to various posts of 
honour and command. After governing Normandy for 
about four years, he made his final return home in 
about 1440, when he was near sixty years of age, and 
spent the remainder of his life at this castle, which it 
had been his pride to erect and adorn. 

We walked onward to the ruins which stand about a 
mile and a quarter from the sea, on a slight elevation 
of soil. In its original state it was a building of much 
magnificence, with two courts and an inner and an 
outer moat; but more than four hundred years had 
passed since its erection, and for full half that time it 
had not only been allowed to fall into gradual decay, 
but to afford building materials for the hall and cot- 
tage. A long list of its apartments is preserved in Sir 
John’s Inventory in the 21st volume of the Archeologia, 
but we now looked in vain for any vestiges of them. A 
tower of considerable height was still partially entire, 
and the various floors into which it was divided were 
yet to be distinguished by the intersecting beams; an 
ancient flagstaff mouldered in the winds, though the 
banner of Agincourt or the bearings of the Fastolfs no 
longer waved upon its summit. The inner moat was 
still entire; but all traces of pleasaunce or garden were 
utterly gone. 

Sir John died immensely rich, and the extraordinary 
inventory of his moveable wealth is, as I have said, 
preserved. In it are mentioned “consecrated candell- 
stikkes allegilt,” a pix and cross, a ewer and chalice, 
“ likewise allegilt.” Besides the plate in his house in 
Bermondsey and the Abbey of St. Bennet’s at Holme, 
this at Caister alone, without mentioning gold plate, 
weighed 13,400 ounces. Amongst the articles was 4 
saltcellar “like a Bastell (Bastile) allegilt with rosys,” 
weighing seventy-seven ounces; a spice plate “ welle 
gilt,” of one hundred and ten ounces, a flagon weighing 
three hundred and sixty-eight ounces, which when 
filled according to the measure of Sir John’s hospitality, 
might have made a draught for one of those Scandina- 
vian heroes supposed to quaff mead in the Valhalla of 
the gods. There were a hundred and eleven other 
drinking vessels of silver; two hundred and fifty-one 
silver dishes and platters; and more curious than all, a 
gigantic toasting fork of silver thus noted, “ Item, 


1 Roste Iren with 7 staves, and 1 foldyng stele of silver 


weing” seventy-three ounces. Next is an account of the 
wardrobe 


divers. sortes.” 























Of its “canvass, fyne linen, and clothis of | 
“It would appear,” says Mr. Amyot, | 
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“from the abundance of the material given under this 
head, that it was the practice in houses remote from the 
metropolis, to hoard up large stores of such articles in 
readiness for use.” The furniture of all classes is next 
described in the order of the respective rooms in which 
it was arranged. In the steward’s room I find “three 
grete brasse pottys of Frenche fascion,” and other arti- 
cles. It is evident that French fashions and many of 
the luxuries which are now prevalent, were then equally 
prized. Not only are feather beds found in most of the 
chambers, even down to the porter’s, but pillows of down 
and lavender appear in all the principal rooms, except 
that occupied by Sir John. The old warrior. himself, 
however, did not disdain to repose on a feather bed 
covered with blankets of fustian, and his cook slept 
under a coverlet of “roses and blood hounds’ heads.” 
There is, however, an entire absence of books, except 
three religious missals, and a Martyrology in the chapel. 
This is the more strange as Sir John had for his friend 
and secretary William of Worcester, whose studies he 
encouraged, and who is known to have searched for 
| Norman and French chronicles with all the passion of 
| a modern bibliomaniac. Though printing was not 
introduced into England till some few years later, one 
| might have expected to find, if not the Roman classics, 
at least, manuscripts of the popular English poetry of 
the day, as that of Chaucer and Gower; but as we have 
| notice of two books, in the Paston Letters, given by 

Sir John to his secretary, there is some probability that 
there were others, though removed from Caister at the 
| death of Sir John and before the taking of the inven- 
| tory. Though Fastolf was twice married, he died 
childless in 1459, and his great wealth caused a length- 
| ened litigation amongst the parties claiming heirship. 
| He was a great benefactor to both universities, particu- 
larly to Magdalen College, Oxford, to which, amongst 
other wealth, he left the “ Boar’s Head” in Southwark. 
It was the deep winter season when Sir John died, and 
he was buried in the Abbey of St. Bennet’s in the Holm, 
fifteen miles from this manor of Caister. A narrow 
causeway was the only road across the flooded and deso- 
late marshes that lay between his old house and his 
| new. It must have been a strange sight to see that 
| lengthened train of priests, kinsmen, soldiers, and 
| retainers, bending to the keen ocean blast and bearing 
on the body of a hero of Agincourt, not to be immor- 
| talized by his valour or good deeds, but by the satire of 
| agreat poet yet unborn, and in one of the most de- 
lightful and witty characters of the comic stage. 

The pig-sties, cart-sheds, and dove-cotes of a modern 
| farm, now nestle in the wide fire-places and chapel 
windows. At this hour they were partly hidden by the 
deep shadows of the walls; and where the illusive beauty 
of the moonlight fell, there age and mouldering decay 
seemed stripped of half its desolation. From the sum- 
mit of the old avenue we gave one last look, and bidding 
farewell to my friend, whose jolly-boat waited for him on 
the shore, I hastened to my shelter for that night at an 
homestead in the marshes of the Bure. 

My solitary way was long, so that it was late before I 
arrived ; but there awaited the hospitable welcome of a 
substantial supper that soon smoked on pewter as bright 
as silver. The kitchen in which my host received me 
—for the place was too primitive to have a parlour— 
formed the very beau-ideal of such ancient halls and 
butteries as we see in prints representing the granges 
of the middle ages. Its vast old stone fire-place, its 
rude carved vaken settles on either side, its timber roof, 
its flagged, yet exquisitely clean floor, its piles of pewter 
ranged on skeleton-dressers, its high backed chairs three 
centuries old, were all in keeping. My host, though 
old, was exceedingly intelligent, and had adopted most 
of the improvements in agriculture. “Look out,” he 
said, “from your window in the morning, and sce my 
herd of two hundred Galloways, up to their knees in 





grass and clover, and remember that the whole was a 
swamp thirty years ago, producing only a few boat-loads 
of reeds for thatching, or litter, and that will show you 
what drainage and top dressing can do.” 

Of my chamber of that night I might have said 
with Tennyson, 


“ Dear room, the apple of my sight, 
There is no room so exquisite ;” 


for it had white walls, white bed, white chairs, white floor, 
with a great jar of lavender on the window-sill, with the 
window itself half imbedded in a luxuriant vine, through 
which came resolutely in the next morning the glad- 
ness of as bright a sun as ever shone on earth. It was 
yet early when my host tapped at my door, and after 
a ramble with him amidst his favourite herd, we 
passed into the garden full of old country flowers and 
herbs, and, more delightful still, into his old monkish 
apple orchard, the mossed trees bending under their 
load of beefin apples, which are considered sach a luxury 
when dried with care. This is an apple that appears 
peculiar to the light sandy soil of Norfolk, though of 
that kind now becoming very rare, yet still found in the 
vicinity of conventual] buildings. It is evidently a relic 
of the “ monks’ apples,” and though elsewhere the 
shrivelled pip shows signs of degeneracy, the dark red 
and green of this peculiar autumn apple is still here- 
abouts the pride of many a homestead orchard. After 
breakfast and the despatch of a farm labourer to the 
boat with a store of good things, my host proposed to 
accompany me, and led the way, through the feathery 
alders that fenced in the homestead, to the marsh. We 
were often knee deep in the grass, the whole marsh 
stretching before us like a green sea, and the wild con- 
volvulus garlanding the moist banks and bending with 
its weight of blossom. At last the white sails of the 
cutter came in sight, as they feathered up the tall spars 
against the blue skies. After good bye with my host 
we crept a few miles lazily up the Bure that sunny 
afternoon, the south wind lightly filling the sails, and 
lengthening out the ripple at the bows. Except a 
passing wherry ora herdsman on the marsh, nothing 
disturbed the intense stillness of the scene; and the 
beautiful champaign land that shuts in this valley 
seemed to close around and hide me from the living 
world. We lay to before sunset, to pitch the tent 
upon the green shore of a little bight partly fenced in 
with reeds. Whilst Jemmy prepared the evening meal, 
and stewed a fowl with a few of the mushrooms that in 
this place absolutely whitened the more elevated banks 
of the river, I baited the night lines for eel fishing. 
There are vast quantities of fish in these deep streams ; 
and during the middle ages many mills and marshland 
homesteads were held of the monasteries by the fee- 
rent of so many eels annually. 

On the morrow about noon we reached the site of the 
celebrated abbey of St. Bennet’s at Holm, the bishop of 
Norwich still holding his right as a spiritual lord in 
Parliament by the title of its mitred lord abbot. 
The only portion of the ruins now left is a part of 
the beautiful gateway now converted into a draining 
mill. Like Croyland it was fenced in by desolate 
marshes, crossed by causeways now nearly obliterated ; 
and the walls, strongly fortified, dipped to the estuary 
and encircled the holy precincts of the island. I could 
just trace the probable boundary of the outer walls ; but 
not one stone is left upon another of the chapel where 
finally rested Sir John Fastolf. There was food enough 
here for the most excursive imagination. This place 
populous in a desert ; its trains of monks and soldiers, 
its embassies from kings and commons, its abbois 
lords of whole counties, its serfs and feoffs, its chapels 
and its shrine, its noble scriptorium, its world care and 
secular ambition, passed as a dream; and a wayfirer 
stood as humbly on the scattered ashes of the world’s 
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pomp and diligence, as once did those poor and perse- 
cuted Saxon Christians, who here on this “ holy isle,” 
already holy from Scandinavian myth, raised their 
humble sheiling where had fallen the blood from the 
altars of Thor and Odin. 

In the afternoon the sails were set for Wroxham 
Broad. Our boat was brought to in a pretty cove, the 
anchor thrown over, the sails furled, the yards, that 
stretched their enormous shadows, lengthened out 
almost across the Broad by a ray of the setting sun, 
were hauled down and stowed away, and the fire lighted 
for the teakettle. Whilst we were at tea, several 
friends whose boats were on the Broad came to talk 
over the water frolic of the morrow. I was up so early 
next morning that, when I got outside, the Broad lay 
enveloped in a dense mist, so thick as to be- quite im- 
pervious to sight, and hiding the twenty or thirty boats 
anchored upon the lake. Some rain had fallen, and 
the sails were drenched. Whilst Jemmy and the boy 
shook them out and placed things in order, I got into 
the jolly-boat and sculled to the end of the Broad into 
the river, and tying the boat to an alder jumped on 
shore. I climbed the heights of Hoveton and turned 
to look upon the Broad, river, and valley that lay be- 
neath shrouded in mist. Nota sound of life stole up 
from below; not a breath of air stirred the foliage. 
There was a sublimity in the misty repose of nature 
which was heightened, rather than disturbed, by an occa- 
sional rook flitting across like some grey shade startled 
at the approach of dawn. Even as I looked the sun 
upsprung from the clouds, shooting its rays through 
tie amist like arrows. The fleecy rack rolled over and 
over in enormous billows; then it waxed fainter, leaving 
for the instant little clouds, like islands floating amidst 
the trees; and as they vanished, Broad, river, vallcy, 
woods, glowed in the warm light spread across the 
azure of heaven. The sheet of water that lay before me 
was about two miles in length; gently curving like a 
stringed bow, one end as if beneath my feet, the other 
lost in mazy bights and woodland nooks. Hall, vil- 
lage, church-tower just peeping from the trees, and 
helping to lengthen out the shadows of leaf and branch, 
as they fell across the naked spars and shrouds of the 
a fleets of boats, cradled in the green nooks of the 

ake. 

At eleven o'clock I returned from the village with 
some friends, and sculled on to the Broad. A south- 
east wind blew with delicious freshness, for the sun now 
glanced hot upon the water. The boats so still in the 
morning were rolling before the wind, some with their 
jibs hauled to windward, some keeling down to the im- 
pulse of the fresh gale, some bending round the green 
promontories, others yet moored with their crews busily 
employed in hoisting the tall sails. There were already 
wherries and one small steamer, the “ Lady of the Yare,” 
filled with holiday folks and connoisseurs of the coming 
chase. Our boat was in high order, and once on board, 
we scudded merrily towards a reed-house, built upon 
piling in the upper are of the bow. Upon the outside 
balcony was now gathered the beauty and fashion of the 
county to witness this annual and most recherché water 
frolic of Norfolk. A gun was soon fired for the boats 
to prepare and take their stations, a second gun asa 
signal to place themselves in a line, and a third for the 
start. When the whole got under. weigh they stood so 
close, that a casting net might have covered the tips of 
their yards. As the lake has a great and equable depth, 
stakes were placed in various angles, so as to insure its 
being traversed in every direction, as well as to show-all 
the points of a boat’s speed, on a wind, close hauled, 
running free, or beating. The wind continued fair in 
the south-east, blowing across the Broad, so that the 
boats in the direction of the reed-house being to wind- 
ward had to veer half round in order to reach the stake 
on the leeward. The confusion amongst the boats was 





apparent in the struggle which should get round the 
stake first, and lead the way clear to the next. The | 
foreyard of a lateen showed first round, with the bow- | 
sprit of acutter close upon her. The others followed. 
From the next stake the cutter led the way, kept in 


| 1 
| 
| 


j 
} 
| 


| 


advance, and flung the ripple in broad foam from her | 


bows so as to wash the lee quarters of the boats in the | 
rear. Her mainsail, however, got lulled under the head- 
lands, in the second circuit of the lake ; and in the third 
heat, and after a severely contested race, even to the 
last fifty yards, a lateen rounded the last stake first, 
though the bowsprit of the cutter was on her weather 
beam, and instantly passed her—but too late. Ina | 
minute after the cup colour floated from the mast of the 
conqueror. 
We had sat under the awning which protected 
us from the sun, enjoying the delicious air that rustled | 
among the reeds of our little bay, and watching the con- | 
test with anxious faces. It was now between four and 
five o’clock. Suddenly every sail was lowered, and 
every bay resounded with the noisy mirth of parties | 
addressing themselves to their baskets of provisions. 
Our own little bay might be taken as a sample of the 
rest. It was an indentation surrounded on three sides | 
with reeds that grew up like a wall from the water | 
here quite twelve feet deep. 
anchor with our yards lowered; directly astern, with 


In the middle we lay at | 


her head-rope fastened to our stern, was a flat-bottomed | 
shapeless affair of a boat used for navigating the dykes | 


and bringing home the reed crops in this land of waters. 
This had now two or three boards nailed from gunwale | 
to gunwale, on which sat the old ditcher and his 


family. He in the stern with a cup of ale, his wife | 


sitting a little further away, cutting up a huge pie, and 
distributing it to various sized boys and girls. In the 
shade of the rushes was a four-oared gig, the. rowers 
lazily smoking and passing round a rummer of wine. 
There was the music of knives and forks, though none | 
of the feasters were visible, in the cabin of a small boat | 
on the edge of the bay; and as all joy has probably a | 
foil in some shape or another, here it was that of a soli- | 
tary urchin, who, having played truant from a field of | 
ripening corn, where he had been placed to frighten | 
away crows, now sat in a little punt hungry and fearing 
to return. I hailed him, and turned him over to Jemmy | 
for some food. We afterwards sailed down the Broad, 
and dined with the winner of the cup and some twenty 
of his friends under a tent. A dance on the sward by 
moonlight closed this happy day. 

On the morrow not a boat swept these lonely waters. 
Iwas riverward seventy miles from home; by land 
seven. On that same evening I walked there to my 
sabbath eve’s supper; my man and boy remaining with 
the boat till my return on Monday morning. 

Ihave now given an account of one week on these 
lonely waters; but description can ill express the joy- 
ousness of spirit, the health of mind and body, the appre- 
ciation of the truc, in opposition to the conventional, 
which has ever arisen from those simple, yet delightful, 
River Hours, Farewell. 


—~—. 


Literary Notices. 


Beggars, Criminals, Fevers, and Ragged Schools. 
ds: David Green. 


Mr. Green, who is, we believe, not only the printer and 

publisher, but the author of this little pamphlet, has | 
opened up by a. scene soufficiently alarming to the | 
inhabitants of Leeds, and to every other large town; for | 
if what he brings forward be true of Leeds, it is equally | 
true of every other populous place. He calculates that | 
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| ence, and they may be justly said to wage a perpetu: 
| famine; for though these small marauders levy considerable con- 


| baneful Searlatina bid them good bye ? 
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| there are not less than 360 beggars in Leeds, a great 
| proportion of them children, and he takes us into their 
| habitations, and displays tous their mode of life :— 


Let us first examine their parentage. These will be found 


| mostly persons of intemperate and debauched habits, frequenters 


of gin and beer shops, and in a state of constant destitution ; 


| many of them widows and widowers, and not a few of these 
| pariahs of civilization will be found to have neither mothers nor 


fathers ; not a few of these parents are keepers of houses of ill- 
fame; of course many of them are persons reduced from want 


| of work, loss of husbands, ete., and endeavour to lead an honest 
| life by sending out their poor offspring to beg, hoping for better 
| times; but alas, they have got into an atmosphere where virtue 
| and honesty have a poor chance. Such are mostly the parents 


of these beggars; of course to expect anything either in the 


| shape of religious or moral training, is to expect figs of thorns 


s of thistles.. They cannot give to their children that 


and grape 
| which they have no practical conception of, or should a remnant 


of such feeling remain in a parent, of what use is it when the 


| every day actions of the teacher must give the lie to the 


precept P 
We will now look at their habitations ; these are of the lowest 


|| description generally, both in respect to ventilation, closeness of 


street, yard, or alley, dampness, etc. ; and in these dens of filth 
are crowded as many as can be stowed away, like herds of cattle. 
They are totally unacquainted with the advantages that pure air 


' and cleanliness confer, and of course they exist in an atmosphere 
| fetid with their very respiration, and tainted by miasmic vapour 
| arising out of their filthy uncleanliness. Such are the homes 


of these ragged wanderers of our streets ; of course the picture 


| may be varied, some are better, and others, if possible, worse. 


There is another feature or two yet to be described. We must 


| not forget that the means of both parents and children are of 


the most precarious kind ; they are ever on the verge of exist- 
war with 


tributions upon the inhabitants, yet such is the waste and want 
of economy in their parents, and such their desire for ardent 


| spirits, that they sell what might sustain them in food a whole 
| day, for a glass of gin. 


It must not be supposed that the children are willingly engaged 


| in their calling ; in the first place they are painfully taught that 
| their existence depends upon what they can collect, and their 
| parents soon learn to depend upon them besides, both for their 
| food and gin, and of course children are soon instructed not to 


go home empty handed. Perhaps there is no practice more 
common than to punish the beggars that go home empty handed, 


| oreven with an insufficient quantity. No one can fail to see 
| what this must lead to ; provided no other means of instruction 


or temptation existed, this single practice is quite sufficient to 


| convert all into,thieves that have the least possible inclination 


in that direction ; nay, we may go further, and say, we cannot 


| well see how a child with strong leanings to honesty can long 


resist this corrupting and inhuman practice. Let it be borne in 
mind, too, that this class of parents will never inquire how any- 
thing is come by that the child may bring home, only the more 
he may bring, and the better his reception ; he is soon called a 
clever boy or girl, as the case may be, and his compeers are eager 
to know how it is managed, and thus bands of almost infant 
criminals are formed. 


This is bad enough as it concerns the poor creatures 
themselves, but Mr. Green shows you that the mischief 
does not stop here. This mass of filth, crime, and dis- 
ease, is diffused by the very necessities of these people 
throughout all socicty. Typhus in its worst form, as 
well as all the moral taint, with other diseases in their 
most aggravated aspect, that are a scourge to man, here 
wanton and fester in undisturbed malignity ; and when 


| these wretched creatures step out of their dens to go 
| their rounds of theft or mendicancy, do they leave their 


diseases at home? Do the malignant Typhus and the 
No, the writer 
shows that they are carried by these neglected objects as 


Green, little dream, even when their doors are shut 
against them, that they are exposed to the contagion 
which iy carry everywhere. They come about their 
doors, under their windows, and beset the entrances to 





conductors to every street and almost every house. The. 
| Wealthy denizens of our drawing-rooms, observes Mr. 





churches and other public places, as well as hovering 
near them in the streets. 

The borough of Leeds, he tells us, expends annually 
about 8,300/. in the punishment of crime, exclusive of 
the cost of the police force. Children are sent out by 
their parents to thieving as early as six years of age, 
and to prostitution at the earliest age possible. Those 
of the beggar class are continually before the magis- 
trates, and nearly one half of their time is spent in 
prison. 

Mr. Green proposes that instead of punishment there 
should be prevention; instead of prisons the children 
should spend their-time in ragged schools. The annual 
convictions for crime at the Quarter Sessions he states 
at about 534, of which 120 are under the age of fifteen ; 
and that Mr. Lancaster, the Leeds’ gaoler, computes the 
begging and bone-gathering class, taking them from the 
age of six to thirty, furnish fifty per cent of this crime, 
for which the borough, therefore, pays about 4,403/. 
annually. 

Now what would probably be the effect of ragged 
schools sufficiently comprehensive? Aberdeen may 
afford a tolerable guess. 

Before the institution of Ragged Schools, the half-yearly calen- 
dar of Aberdeen amounted to 30 in the Old and New City. 
After two years’ operation, or in 1846, we find the number 
reduced to 6. In the whole county, including the city, the 
entire convictions in this class was 300; in April, 1845, we find 
them reduced to 105, and in April, 1846, to 14; we must take 
the 14 to mean convictions at the sessions. “Crime is stated to 
have nearly disappeared, and the duties of courts of justice 
reduced to a sinecure.” How a town, borough, or corporation, 
after becoming acquainted with such facts as these, can permit 
the thing to continue, surpasses our comprehension, 


Mr. Green proposes that schools for this class should 
be established and supported by a rate. That the 
remedy should be co-extensive with the disease, and not 
intermittent, but regular, permanent, and powerful. 
That a building in an open and healthy situation should 
be selected for the school, and a large garden should be 
attached for vegetables, to be worked by the scholars. 
He calculates that in Leeds not less than 400 children 
would have to be permanently taught and maintained 
from six to fourteen, and that trades or the rudiments 
of them might be taught in them under a proper 
system ; and expensive as this may scem, that there 
would be a saving to the town of upwards of 4,0001., 
besides of a great amount of property now purloined 
from individuals. 

The scheme deserves a trial at the earliest possible 
period. There can be little or no doubt of its success, 
and once carried out to a national extent would absorb 
the great volume of our crime and misery at its very 
source, and give to society a healthy and a sound foun- 
dation in its very lowest places. We are much indebted 
to Mr. Green for the delineation of so salutary and 
comprehensive a plan of juvenile culture where it is 
most of all needed. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER TOURISTS, krrc. 
Sylvan’s Pictorial Hand-Book to the English Lakes. 
London: Johnstone, Paternoster Row. Glasgow : 
Bryce. Dublin: M’Glashan. 

Rambles in the Isle of Wight. By Jonn Gwitiram. 
Second Edition. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
Norris Castle ; or, Recent Tramps in the Isle of Wight. 
By Joun Gwitu1am. London: Effingham Wilson. 
First Impressions of England and its People. By 

Hven Miiuee, author of “The Old Red Sandstone,” 
ete. London: Johnstone, Paternoster-row; and 
Edinburgh : Prince’s-street. 
Turse works may be styled Guide-Books, and Com- 
panions to the Tourist. We have carefully perused them, 
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and can — them ‘such as will be found both 
useful and entertaining te the summer ramblers now so 
numerous. 


Sylvan’s Hand-Book to the Lakes was much wanted. 
We had before no regular hand-book, but were 
dependent on the expensive and imperfect brochures to 
be picked up at Keswick, Ambleside, and the neigh- 
bouring towns. With Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes, 
and Dr. Mackey’s, Sylvan’s Hand-Book will be found all 
that is needed. It gives the routes, inns, places of note, 
and a summary of the various facts. We still, however, 
should recommend the tourist to accompany it by the 
volumes mentioned, for the sake of their details. 


First impressions of England and its People, contains 
a curious mixture of Scotch presbyterianism, geology, 
and poetical criticisms, by Hugh Miller, originally a 
working quarryman. Making abatement for the 
author's educational notions, which in Scotchmen are 
strongly ingrained, and his consequent love of doctrinal 
dissertations, the views he takes of us and our affairs 
are generally sound and well worth reading. He gives 
us very good accounts of the Leasows and Hagley park, 
the one-time abodes of Shenstone, and the poetical 
Lord Lyttleton ; of the haunts of Cowper, with visits to 
York, Birmingham, Manchester, London, etc., all of 
which may amuse the traveller; and winds up witha 
chapter on Puseyism, Independency, Erastianism and 
the like, which we leave to those who like them, all, 
however, marking the features of the times. 


Mr. Gwilliam’s volumes on the Isle of Wight are really 
most entertaining ones. They are half prose, half 
poetry, abounding with evidences of a buoyant, shrewd, 
rightly toned, and independent mind. While praising 
nature with the spirit of an enthusiast, he does not omit 
to tell you plainly to take care of your pockets amongst 
the hotel and lodging-house keepers. He puts down the 
disagreeables as well as the agreeables, so that we think 
no one could find himself deceived in trusting to him. 
Nor does he flatter those who are the most likely to 
purchase his books. He has a keen vein of satire in 
him; take a specimen,—these are some of the visitors 
to Ryde :— 

Behold, just landed, smoking his cigar, 
Puffed up with pride, as all such fribbles are, 
Behold, I say, yon dandy pale and thin, 
Whose trash without, denotes the mind within! 
See, how he throws his scented curls aside, 
And struts towards the grand hotel of Ryde. 
How much he doats upon his satin vest, 
And deems himself as mighty as the best! 
He’s one of London’s useless, booby beaux, 
Whose mind can soar no higher than his clothes, 
His paltry rings, pink kids, and silk cravat, 
His tasselled cane, and D'Orsay fashioned hat! 
He, like the rest, impatient for a sight, 
Has come to loiter through the Isle of Wight— 
To waste his cash, or, what is just the same, 
Return as big a blockhead as - came, 
Without one new conception in his brains, 
And fit but to be laughed at for his pains. 

But who is that emaciated thing, 
Whose locks are darker than the raven’s wing ; 
Who looks dejection’s self, and seems to be 
The fleshless outline of Nonentity ? 
She’s one of Fashion’s miserable crew, 
Whose dissipation has suppressed the hue 
That once adorned her features—on her cheek 
The tints of death are gathering, and her weak, 
Attenuated frame appears to freeze 
Before the freshness of the summer breeze ! 
Oh! what a wreck of elegance is there! ete. 

Miler, ipigls, iP ion! Bien pa ‘hia 


That portly fellow leaning o’er the pier, 

Is one whose house is pe. Babe} “rather queer,” 
“ A little shakey,”—somewhat “ on the go,” 
And “ not worth trusting,” as too many know. 





But what cares he for ramour’s vague reports, 
Whilst some dull ass his consequence supports, 
Whilst lesser tradesmen furnish goods and cash, 
And seconds his expensive dash P 

How many fools 1iow trusting to his word, 

And disbelieving all the truths they’ve heard, 
Will curse the day they listened to his tongue, 
And scorned the Lyrics I so oft had sung! 
How they will loathe his “ elegant address,” 
His off-hand charlatanrie and finesse— 

Against his craft and “ scoundrel actions” rave, 
And hate themselves for trusting such a knave! 


Mr. Gwilliam’s larger volume is illustrated with steel 
plates. 


Caldivell’s Musical Journal. PartsI. 11. Edinburgh: 


Caldwell Brothers. 


Tus new candidate for public favour contains no less 
than four good songs, in each part, well printed and 
every way handsomely got up at the amazingly low 
price of nine-pence. Formerly one song alone would 
have cost nearly three times the money. We cannot do 
otherwise than heartily commend all such undertakings, 
of which the evident purpose is to benefit the public, 


and more especially to enable the poomstudent of music | 
to possess good words set to good music, at a price | 


suited to his small means; and we sincerely hope that 
a large sale will encourage these spirited publishers to 
continue their issue. 


Memoirs of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with extracts 


from her Journal and Letters. Edited by two of her 
daughters. In two volumes. Vol. I. London: Charles 
Gilpin, Bishopsgate-street ; and Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly. 


Web re merely briefly mention this work, which will 
prove deeply interesting toa public which is so well 
acquainted with the philanthropic labours of Elizabeth 
Fry, and holds her memory in so much honour and 
affection. We shall take a more extended notice of it 
at our leisure ; at present we may say that her daughters 
who have undertaken the task of issuing her Memoirs to 
the world, appear to have discharged their office so far 
with great ability and judgment. Such a life abounds 
in matter of truest attraction to the wise and good, and 
the fair editors have done well to let their mother tell 
much of her own story by her journal and letters. At 
the same time they have connected the whole by general 
views of the peculiar connexion of Mrs. Fry with the 
Society of Friends, of the circumstances of her early life, 
in reference both to that society and society at large, 
and afterwards of the growth of her great public work 
in prison reformation, which gives the life a clearness 
and a unity which it could possess only through such a 
family agency. We shall, however, now advance no 
farther into the work than quote the description of 
Earlham, where she passed her youth till her marriage, 
and which was afterwards the seat of the late Joseph 
John Gurney. 


“Earlham has peculiar charms from its diversified scenery. 
The house is large, old, and irregular; placed in the centre of 4 
well-wooded park. ‘The river Wensum, a clear winding stream, 
flows by it. Its banks, overhung by an avenue of ancient timber 
trees, formed a favorite resort of the young people ! there in the 
summer evenings they would often meet to walk, read, or sketch. 
On the south front of the house extends a noble lawn, flanked by 
groves of trees growing from a carpet of wild flowers, moss, an 
long grass. 
tale of the past, and recalls to those who remember the time 
when they were peopled by that joyous party, the many loved 
ones of the number, who, having chared, with one another the 
— of youth, the cares of maturer age, and, above all, the 

ope of Immortality, are now together at rest.” 














Every nook, every green path of Earlham, tells a, 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


Miseries of the Poor—Mapam anv S1r,—Your excellent 

_ Journal sets forth the state of the country and condition of the 
poor well and truly ; the cause of the evil, and its remedy also, 

_ could not be exposed by a better hand than your own—it were 
| well if it were oftener done ; a political article of William Howitt 
| would be read by men of all parties, and it is to be desired that the 
| “tombstone” that seems to bury earth’s blessings and the promises 
| of Scripture together (for it is there written, “ bread shall be given 


| him, his water shall be sure,”) should be worn away by the con- | 


| tinual dropping of solemn truths, just thoughts, and strong in- 
dignation, rather than 

| of condensed and bined suffering. But removed it must 
and will be soon, in some way or other, for even the most careless 
can see how fast human desolation is now approaching that 
point where it will burst every barrier, and carry all before it. 
Inthe mean time, among other considerations that might be urged 

| to rouse all to conscientious efforts to avert this calamity, there 
is one, I think, that would have great weight with the merciful 
and peace-loving—it is this: that every national stagnation, 
fluctuation, or whatever else commercial phrase may call it, that 
periodically throws thousands out of bread, throws thousands 
also into the ranks of misery and crime. The avenues to vice 
that lie in the path of the destitute, and the temptations 
towards them, are so numerous and well-known, I need not 
point them out here ; but let it ever be borne in mind, it is not 
the parent, nor the youth entering upon man, or womanhood, 
that are most in danger from them—in all of these we may 
suppose the light of conscience and knowledge of God burning 
bright enough to direct their steps; but the babe emerged from 
its mother’s arms is drawn into the vortex of infamy before it 
can tell its right hand from its left. The vicious will easily 
purchase the services of the starving child for a penny worth of 
bread. Made sharp by hunger, it will learn to snatch and steal 
wherever its suffering and helplessness gain it admittance and 
opportunity, it will be detected and punished, detected and 
branded, before it knows the meaning of crime, and when its 
usefulness to its tempter has passed away, will continue the 
career on its own account, until crushed and trodden in our path 
like a vile and noxious reptile. The parents, meanwhile, per- 
haps have rested their weary heads in the grave, bowed down by 
want, and shame, and sorrow. Those who have considered the 
poor will bear me witness this is no imaginary picture, but of 
common and frequent occurrence, and there is a cloud of wit- 
nesses pleading their wrongs before the throne of eternal justice, 
and denouncing all who mutely consent unto such things. I well 
remember, a few years ago, when provisions were unusually 
cheap, nearly at one third the price they have been lately, and 
no “rotten potato” turned up to bear the blame, the destitution 

| inthis country was as great and more universal than at this last 

| crisis. It would be sickening to relate thesorrows I heard of then, 
the ruin of families parting with every article they possessed, 
the gathering of years, and then driven from their home and 
neighbourhood of comparative comfort, into those sinks of hu- 
tian misery where purity of any kind seems impossible, and out 

|} of which they never raised their heads again; and grievous 

| and disheartening to reflect that those who have regained their 
footing will probably be overtaken by a coming storm, with 
increased families, and enfeebled frames, and thus be swept to 
total destruction. There were two accidents occurred within a 

| short time and distance of each other, that impressed me more 
with the utter misery and desolation of heart endured by the 

| poor than I can express by language. Charity was doing much, 
food and fuel were regularly distributed to the families of those 
who were laid on the -bed of fever, or laid in the bed of death. 

| One day, hurrying home, a crowd stopped me ; on trying to pass 
through, I came upon the cause of it, a lovely child of four or 
five years old, whose heavy brown curls and little naked feet | 
hung over. either arm. of the man carrying him. He had fallen a ' 

| height of five stories into the street, his mother was waiting | 

_ tun for her share of meal and potatoes, she had two infants in | 
her arms, more could not be admitted, and had locked her eldest | 

| In their miserable home “ to keep him frae learning ill,—he’s j 

| Awa frae a? that for ever noo ;” the little creature, cold and | 
hungry, was probably trying to look into the street, and watch | 





torn up and shattered by the earthquake | 





her return, What a trial for a mother! yet she was calm, 
satisfied, almost thankful, under the affliction. A few evenings 
after this took place, a Friend, who had been engaged in distri- 
bution that day, related, that on leaving the place that afternoon 
he was stopped by a woman, one of the last he had served ; she 
was requesting further aid, a coffin and grave for her first-born. 
He went with her to the place, and said it was fearful and 
melancholy to see a few cold ashes in the fireplace, and the child 
a hideous blackened mass, terrible to look at. In similar circum- 
stances, and for the same reason as the first mentioned, she had 
left the little creature locked up, and the fire she thought com- 
pletely out. It appeared to have been trying to rekindle it with 
the straw of their wretched bed; in a riotous, reckless neigh- 
bourhood its cries were unheeded, and thus, alone with agony 
and terror, through that fiery trial, the little lamb had passed 
into the fold of the Redeemer. The mother bore this calamity 
some would have said with apathy ; the child has escaped present 
misery, and the much dreaded evil to come, and the only com- 
fort her bitter lot afforded lay in these reflections. These are 
not ordinary trials, nor can ordipary minds retain their proper 
balance under them ; let “ Penny Wisdom” (capital wisdom it is 
too) reflect on the trials of the poor when he makes reflections 
on their bitterness and brutality, and let us all reflect upon the 
share of blame we may bear in what at present we only condemn 
and deplore. 
T am, Madam and Sir, 
With sincere respect, 


Your obedient Servant, 
Edinburgh, July 9th, 1847. 


Diminution of the hours of labour amongst the masons of the 
metropolis.—We are informed that the master masons of the 
metropolis have acceded to the request of the workmen, that 
they shall cease labour at four o’clock on Saturday afternoons. 
For the accomplishment of this object, an agitation has for some 
time been going on, and, as our informant well observes, its 
success furnishes another proof of the power of moral force. 
The men will now work 584 hours per week instead of 60, and 
will be able to lay out their money to greater advantage, through 
the earlier hour at which they can go to market. The members 
of the masons’ society throughout the country amount to from 
six to seven thousand ; and it is to be hoped that the privilege 
conceded to the metropolitan workmen will be speedily extended 
to the provincial ones. 


The public charities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Mr. How1rt, 
Srr,—I take the liberty of calling your attention to the recent 
settlement of the Hospital of St. Mary the Virgin, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

By the original foundation, an annuity, of six pounds per 
annum, was provided for six poor men, with twenty pounds a-year 
for a master, who was required to be master of arts in one of the 
universities. For the effecting of this, lands were hequeathed, 
principally in Newcastle and Northumberland, which, by the 
development of wealth and industry in this country, are now of 
immense value. These lands have been let to parties for 
building and other purposes, on lease, for three lives, renewable 
on payment of fines, generally averaging one year’s rent. 

Previous to the appointment of the late Rev. Hugh Moises 
as master, the entire management of the property was vested in 
the corporation of Newcastle, who paid out of it the above 
annuities, the surplus being accounted for as other corporation 
property. On his appointment, he demanded of the corporation 
the surrender of the documents and management of the hospital, 
which, it appears, were given up to him,and it continued from 
that time under his management. The six poor men receiving 
their former annuity, while, it appears, he appropriated the 
surplus, amounting in the former part of his mastership to 300/. 
or 400/. per annum, with a very considerable increase in the 
amount in the latter part of his life. About eighteen years ago a 
commission was appointed, to inquire into the charities of Eng- 
land, and, from THEIR REPOR?, these facts have been collected. 

Since the death of the late master, a change has been made 
in the management, and application of the funds. 

The original number of members has been adhered to, but 
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their annuity has been increased from six to twenty pounds per 
annum, while that of the master (who must be a clergyman, and 
hold no other living) has been fixed at three hundred pounds, 
and will be five beskaid 

furnish that amount—an amount at which it may be safely esti- 
mated, as the funds are of undoubted and ample value for all 
purposes contemplated in the arrangement. : 

By this proceeding, it will ap that the. income of the 
poor brethren lias been increased to somewhat above THREE 
Times its original: amount, and ‘the income of the master to 
‘TWENTY-FIVE ‘Tres its original amount. - By this arrange- 
ment, the great bulk of the available revenue of the hospital, 
viz., more than three-fourths of its whole amount, is transferred 
to a clergyman of the Established Church, in direct contra- 
diction to the design and will of its benevolent founder, in 
violation of the solemn trust and responsibility of the Corpora- 
tion of Neweastle as guardians of the property. In short, an 
act of injustice and iniquity has been perpetrated, to which we 
shall hardly find a parallel, even in that most atrocious part of 
English history—the history of its charities. 

have directed attention to this subject, with a view to 
ascertain whether the Council might not be induced to recon- 
sider its strange, and, I believe, hasty proceedings in this 
business, with a view to the adoption of some settlement, less at 
variance with the original design of the institution, and more in 
accordance with the just and honourable @haracter which they 
have hitherto maintained. 

Newcastle, Aug. 4, 1847. 


The writer of the above has done well to bring the subject 
before the public. There are none of the myriad public abuses 
existing in England, which demand a more immediate and 
searching redress than the abuse of its public charities. . There 
is an amount of property belonging to the educational charities 
alone, which are now and have long been divested entirely from 
their ligitimate object, and monopolized by individuals, which 
would go far to educate the whole of the people.- We would 
recommend to some of the able and patriotic men, who have 
obtained seats in the new Parliament, to take up this great sub- 
ject where it was left off by Lord Brongham’s inquiry, and the de- 
tails of which will be found in the Report of the Commissioners 
of 1828, and agitate for a thorough reform in all our chartered 
charities, and an appropriation of their revenues in accordance 
with wills of the donors interpreted by the wants and spirit of 
the age. ; 


JULIUS. 


Popular Fétes at Plymouth.— Plymouth, July 28th, 1847.— 
Sir,—On Monday, June 28th, the friends of temperance enjoyed 
a rich treat. The Earl of Mount Edgecumbe kindly placed his 
magnificent park and gardens at the disposal of the Devonport 
Total Abstinence Society, who admitted the public at sixpence 
each ; the weather was delightful, and every one was as much 
charmed with the beauty of the domain: as was the. admiral of 
the Spanish Armada, who, when he saw it from the offing, 
determined to take it for his own residence! About 7,000 per- 
sons availed themselves of this cheap pleasure, and by doing so 
realised 100/. for the society’s funds. 

On Tuesday, 13th ‘July, the Plymouth Mechanics’ Institute 
took a trip up the Tamer, one of the most beautiful of our 
western rivers. The fare was to members and their friends 
1s. Gd.; strangers 2s. They left Plymouth at six a.m, and 
passed rapidly the victualling-yard, dock-yard, gun-wharf, and 
steam-yard, Ses progress,) at Morice-town ; then through the 
Hamoaze, where a_ great number of war ships are “ laid up,” 
and a succession of beautiful scenes on the river. They arrived 
at eight at Cotehele, where they landed and dispe to the 
various Objects of interest; many went to Cotehele house, an 
ancient seat of the Edgecumbe family, which still presents, 
within and without, all the marks of feudal days. The house, 
with its hall and gloomy rooms, decorated with arms and armour, 
brilliant tapestry, and antique furniture, has a very interesting 
appearance. Other parties went to the Weir-head, the mines, 
and the Morwell rocks, which rise to an immense height over 
the river, and command its windings for many a mile, The 
steamer left Cotehele at six in the evening, of after eqn: | 
the upward course, went round some men-of-war in the Sound, 
which, with three cheers for the British Navy, concluded the 
excursion. It is a pity that this trip, instead of being (as was 
expected) a source of profit, has been a loss of several pounds 
to the society. Hoping this may find a place in your Record, 


I remain, yours respectfully, 
T. M. B. 


pounds if the funds of the hospital will | 
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To CoxkesPonDENTS.—We beg once more respectfully and | 
gratefully to state that such are the quantities of manuscripts | 
offered for the Journal, that we are compelled to adopt the fol- | 
lowing plan :—all articles sent are carefully read, and so far as | 
our space, the need of variety, aud their merit will: allow, are |; 
accepted without favour ; but we cannot undertake to return | 
articles unless the requisite number of stamps is inclosed, or | 
the authors will send for them to our office, where long artieles, || 
properly sealed and addressed, lie for them. 4d authors of } 
manuscripts accepted, wilt be immediately informed of the fact | 
by letter. Those who do not hear within a fortnight, will under- | 
stand that we have not been able to avail ourselves of their | 
favours. But in no case can we undertake to correspond || 
respecting them.—Eps. } 
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